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Recently, at a Classical gathering in New York 
State, I spoke to a group of teachers on The Teaching 
of Vergil in Secondary Schools. Nothing that I said 
or did in the course of an address lasting forty-five 
minutes and in the discussion that followed for an 
equal length of time made such an impression, so far 
as I can judge, as the fact that, in treating a certain 
point, I read a dozen lines or so of Aeneid I. 

To me this seemed very strange. It gave me no 
satisfaction to infer that reading Latin aloud was an 
uncommon practice of teachers of Latin. I had 
supposed that teachers constantly urged their pupils, 
even the beginners, to read the Latin aloud as one 
most excellent way of studying and of mastering at 
once their lessons and the Latin language. I naturally 
believed that teachers of Latin themselves constantly 
read Latin aloud. I have myself derived keen pleasure 
from constantly reading Latin, especially Latin poetry, 
aloud; once, while riding from New York to Buffalo, 
I read aloud, in a Pullman car, two books of the Aeneid. 

The immediate point I was making on the occasion 
referred to in the first sentence of this editorial was the 
importance of the mastery of the metrical form to a 
right understanding and enjoyment of Vergil — a time- 
worn theme, surely. And yet this recent experience 
shows afresh the necessity of emphasising incessantly 
the obvious. Though I have discussed this matter 
in print several times already 1 , I come back to the 
subject now as an appropriate way of starting this 
opening number of The Classical Weekly for the 
current calendar year. 

It has been well said that 

for the proper appreciation of the undying poets of 
paganism a thorough mastery of their metre is neces- 
sary; for form is to the poet as important as matter, 
and form is the great fosterer of clear thought and 
appropriate language 2 . 

It is a commonplace that the language of the Roman 
poets was in large measure affected by the "shackles 
of the metre" 3 . Phraseology, word-order, syntax, 
the very thought itself were all alike affected by the 



l ln an article entitled Form in Latin Poetry, in The Latin Leaflet, 
Nos. 101-103 (October 3, 10, 17, 1904), in a paper on Some Points 
in the Literary Interpretation of Vergil, The School Review 13 
(1905), 492-508 (see especially 495-496), and, finally, in The 
Scansion of Vergil and the Schools, The Classical Weekly 3.2-5, 
10-12. 

a So S. G. Owen, The Classical Review 10.440, in a review of 
Lucian Mueller, De Re Metrica 2 . 

3 See Professor H. W. Johnston's paper, The Teaching of Vergil 
in the High Schools (Scott, Foresman and Co., Chicago). 



meter. John Conington, the distinguished editor 
of Vergil, who himself wrote Latin verse, and trans- 
lated the Aeneid and the Satires and Epistles of Horace 
into English verse, stated the matter thus 4 : 

Superficial observers are apt to treat the influence 
of metre with comparative indifference, as involving 
the mere outward form of poetry; but a more careful 
analysis will show that though the soul of verse is 
doubtless originally separable from its body, the latter 
is not a bare husk, to be assumed or thrown off at 
pleasure, but a part of an organized whole, modified 
and modifying in turn, and clinging to its partner 
with a tenacious vitality, which criticism, in attempting 
to disentangle, is apt to destroy. The language 
reacts on the thought, which, in taking shape, is 
obliged to part with something of its own, and accept 
something extraneous and accidental; and the metre 
exercises a similar constraint upon the language, 
enforcing the substitution of one word for another, 
and thus producing a still further departure from the 
precise character of the conception originally formed 
in the mind. This second bondage makes itself felt 
much more in ancient than in modern metres, in 
proportion as the rule of quantity is much more 
searchingly oppressive than the rule of accent. 

Mr. F. W. H. Myers, too, has put the matter well 6 : 
For Latin poetry suffered a violent breach of con- 
tinuity in the introduction from Greece of the hexameter 
and the elegiac couplet. The quantitative hexameter 
is in Latin a difficult and unnatural metre. Its 
prosodial structure excludes a very large proportion 
of Latin words from being employed at all. It nar- 
rowly limits the possible grammatical constructions, 
the modes of emphasis, the usages of curtailment, 
the forms of narration. 

It is the fashion to speak of Livius Andronicus as the 
father of Latin literature. He was, to be sure, the 
first to write in Latin anything to which the term 
literature might by any stretch be applied; he also 
brought Greek culture to bear on the enrichment of 
the Latin language and on the enlargement of the Roman 
circle of ideas. By his imitation of the Greeks, by 
his enrichment of the language, by his employment, in 
his plays, of non-Italian meters he opened up new 
paths. The Romans, however, with fine perception 
always regarded Ennius rather than Livius Andronicus 
as the father of their poetry. No Roman writer ever 
calls Ennius a pupil or imitator of Livius, Naevius, 
or Plautus, but all Roman writers regard him as the 



*In a paper entitled Early Roman Tragedy and Epic Poetry, 
printed originally in the North British Review, No. LXXXII, 
and reprinted in Conington's Miscellaneous Writings 1.294-347. 

6 In Essays Classical, 135 (The Macmillan Company, 1897), 
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man who introduced into Rome, in pure form, the 
poetry of Greece. They were right, for to Ennius 
preeminently all departments of Roman poetry, save 
comedy, were deeply indebted. He made his influence 
profoundly felt in the satura, in tragedy, and in the 
epic, and through his introduction of the hexameter 
affected again indirectly the drama and the satura. 
The meter and the prosody of Livius Andronicus, 
Naevius, and Plautus passed away, but the hexameter 
and the prosody it conditioned endured to the end of 
Latin literature, at least to the end of the higher forms 
of Latin literature. Lucian Mueller 8 holds that, 
without Ennius, Horace and Vergil would be unthink- 
able, and he declares that, had there not been some 
such reformer as Ennius, the tendency to disintegration 
which made itself so strongly felt in the Latin language 
with the decline of culture in the third century A.D., 
to end in the rise of the Romance languages, would 
have made itself felt before the close of the Republic. 
The ever-ncreasing power of the Romans, accompanied 
as it was by the ever -widening use of their language 7 , 
exposed their language to peculiar dangers; against 
these Ennius safeguarded it for centuries by his intro- 
duction of the hexameter and of the rigid rules 
necessary for the successful production of hexameter 
verses. Ennius showed that it was possible to imitate 
in Latin the meter of the Greeks in its pure, not in its 
distorted, forms, and that, if its variety, its versatility 
could not be attained in Latin, it was possible at least 
to reproduce its strength, its logical consistency and its 
symmetry. 

By doing all this for Latin poetry, Ennius necessarily 
laid Latin prose also under deep obligations to himself. 
After he had enriched the Latin language and had 
dignified poetry, it was natural that higher demands 
should be made also on prose. He may be said, 
therefore, to have made possible the movement which 
resulted in the prose periods of Cicero and Livy. 

From a second point of view, then, we have made 
plain the importance of the metrical form. No one 
can lay claim to an understanding of the rise and 
development of Latin literature, whether in prose or 
verse, who has not paid considerable attention to 
metrical matters. c. k. 

{To be continued) 



PRIMITIVE WOODEN STATUES WHICH 
PAUSANIAS SAW IN GREECE 1 

My preface is a true apologue. A friend of mine, 
unacquainted with Greek, neither ethnologist, nor 
anthropologist, nor religiologist, a person not a student 
at all, in the more narrow, technical sense of the word, 



•In his Quintus Ennius, Eine Einleitung in das Studium der 
Romischen Poesie (St. Petersburg, 1884), an excellent book. 
See especially pages 1-8. 

'Here one may read with profit, in Professor F. F. Abbott's 
book, The Common People of Ancient Rome (Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York, iqii), the chapters entitled How Latin Became 
the language of the World (3-31) and The Latin of the Common 
People (32-78). 



but ingenuously sensitive to literary appeal, and, be 
it added to this long characterisation, adamant in 
refusal to read anything conceived or discovered to 
be uninteresting, once declared Frazer's translation 
of Pausanias to be one of the most fascinating books 
in English. Of this the moral is obvious: we mystae 
of the Classics err in passing to the students in our 
class-rooms, as well as to our uninitiated, our profane, 
friends, the stock description of Pausanias as an 
ancient Baedeker. 

He certainly was a most entertaining traveller, 
not at all the man of absolute, adequate information, 
but one who went about gleaning facts here and there, 
naively recording the steps by which he gained his 
knowledge of this detail and that, and, quite as frankly, 
setting down a memorial of his scepticisms, inferences, 
and perplexities. Of course, if he were the dullest 
of all authors, his testimony would be peculiarly 
valuable, as that of a well-educated Greek belonging 
to the second century of our era who, writing of the 
important cantons of the Greek mainland, must needs 
give a view of Hellenism from a standpoint similar to 
ours, after the greatness was accomplished and extinct, 
while, unlike us, he had by tradition and inheritance 
the clue to various ideas, puzzling to us, which underlie 
Greek art and religion, indeed, that whole civilization. 
Therefore he must be a remarkable medium between 
ancient Hellenism and modern students thereof. 

It is a pity that his work is not more familiar to the 
general reader of Greek. It seems to me that, barring 
that pleasant experience which comes to most lovers 
of the Classics who visit Greece, that thrill in listening 
to some bit from this old traveller read on the very 
spot described, he has been appropriated by three 
sets of enthusiasts — students of topography, students 
of ancient ritual, and students in search of clinching 
arguments, whether to sustain or to demolish a theory 
concerning anything under the sun that bears on 
antiquity. It is striking that, apart from random 
grudging respect, when his evidence has been required 
for the date of some artist or some piece of plastic 
work, those who make a specialty of the study of Greek 
art are not generally very friendly to him. They can- 
not forgive his rather vexatious preference for odd 
archaic things to masterpieces. And yet I suspect 
that in his pages, by reason of that pertinacious desire 
of his to probe for shreds of intelligence about early 
monuments, there is much to be learned concerning 
the beginnings of Greek art. 

Of sculpture in wood, for example, he has much to 
say. Here his advantage over us is immense, for he 
actually saw many wooden images, reverend objects. 
Scattered through the ten books of Pausanias, there 
are at least sixty unmistakable records of wooden 



^his paper was read at the Tenth Annual Meeting of The 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States, held at the Central 
High School, Philadelphia, April 14, 1916. — For a paper 
on Pausanias, viewed from a different angle, see the article, 
Pausanias as an Historian, by H. L. Ebeling, in The Classical 
Weekly 7.138-141, 146-150. 



